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The Election: Its Economic Significance. 


For thirty years the industrial policy of the United 
States has been administered by the Republican party. 
By their votes on November 8th the people decided that this 
duty shall now be performed by the Democratic party. 
Nor was the decision a doubtful one. It was too general 
and emphatic to be accounted for by any mere political ac- 
cidents. Neither local issues, bad leadership, disappointed 
bosses nor unfortunate nominations can account for the 
result. It was a national verdict. It is manifest that 
throughout the country voters were influenced far more by 
economic issues than by mere party politics. Nor is it less 
clear that the real question upon which the people passed 
judgment was protection. 

Whatever may be thought of the wisdom of this de- 
cision, it must be admitted that the people meant it. It is 
not a sudden convulsion, not the result of a panic, but the 
culmination of a steadily increasing conviction among the 
people in the most progressive sections of the country. 
This is the more important because the main issue of the 
campaign was clearly defined and specifically presented by 
both parties. The Republicans declared for protection and 
the Democrats against it, and this was the point upon 
which the decision of the people was rendered. The ver- 
dict was for the Democrats and therefore against protection. 
That this is a real change in public opinion upon the sub- 
ject is shown by the fact that for more than a quarter of a 
century the position of the two parties upon protection and 
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free-trade has been to a considerable extent the chief 
dividing line between them. 

During the last thirty years at least, the Democratic 
party has been practically a free-trade party. Nor is this 
surprising when we remember that it is primarily a southern 
party. When it undertook the task of establishing a goy- 
ernment entirely its own, it made free-trade one of the 
corner-stones of its constitution, which declared that ‘‘ No 
bounties shall be granted from the treasury, nor shall any 
duties or taxes upon importations from foreign nations be 
laid to promote or foster any branch of industry.” The 
reason for this is evident. The south had two distinguish- 
ing characteristics: its products were agricultural and its 
producers were slaves. Its chief product being cotton, for 
which it had no home demand, its prosperity depended upon 
foreign markets, mainly England, which until recently 
was the greatest center of cotton manufacture in the world. 
Had the south been compelled to rely upon its own home 
market for the consumption of its own products it would have 
soon been bankrupt. It was only because it could sell its 
cotton to England that it was able to live at all with slave 
labor. Andit was scarcely less dependent upon England for 
the manufactured articles it consumed than for the sale of 
what it produced. Under such circumstances it was very 
easy for southern planters to accept English economics. 
The doctrines of the Manchester school were so completely 
in accord with the local interests of the south that they 
were naturally accepted as the basis of its political action. 
Hence the free-trade clause in the Confederate constitution 
already quoted. Since the south has always been the home 
of the Democratic party, southern ideas and interests have 
of course been the center of its industrial and political 
policy. 

The Republican party has an entirely different history. 
It came into existence as a national party. Its first effort 
was to save the nation from disruption. Although it had no 
very definite ideas of economic or political science, it was not 
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local in its policy like the Democrats, but decidedly national. 
Nor was it wedded to an industrial system which could only 
exist with raw-material-producing industries and foreign 
markets. On the contrary, so far as it had any definite 
policy at all it stood for national development. Not a 
nation of wood-cutters, cotton-growers and farmers depend- 
ing upon Europe for its manufactured commodities; but on 
the contrary its ambition was to develop a self-sustaining 
nation—a nation that should manufacture its own raw ma- 
terials and furnish a market for its own products. This of 
course meant the development of diversified industries and 
home markets, which is just the opposite of the Democratic 
policy of simple industries and foreign markets. Now, for 
the same reason that local interests and simple industries 
and foreign markets led Democratic statesmen to favor free- 
trade, the consideration of national interests, diversified 
industries and home markets led Republican statesmen to 
favor protection. This policy has been pursued for a 


quarter of a century with marvelous success. Such de- 
velopment of industry and advance in general social well- 
being is not to be found in the annals of human history. 
Yet in the face of all this the American people have de- 
liberately voted to abandon protection and return to the 
policy set forth in the Confederate Constitution. 


’ 


‘‘OQur purpose,” says Congressman Breckinridge, at 
the Chamber of Commerce dinner, ‘‘is, as God gives us 
strength, to turn our faces in the opposite direction from 
that in which we have been going.” Why this great 
change? What has brought it about? 

The election returns show that the change of opinion 
was principally in the cities, the very place where the 
greatest industrial development and social improvement 
have taken place, and the growth of general intelligence is 
most marked. But why should those most benefited by 
protection be the first to revolt against it? Of course it is 
not because they are opposed to improvement and desire 
toreturn to poorer conditions. It is rather that, being more 
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intelligent and independent, the masses are gradually be- 
coming more critical as well as more influential in public 
affairs, which is characteristic of all social advance. With 
the advance of wealth and individuality laborers grow less 
willing to unquestioningly follow leaders in any sphere of 
life. Hence the higher the general intelligence of a com- 
munity the less dogmatic and more scientific must its 
statesmanship be, to command public confidence. 

Herein lies the secret of the present confused political 
condition. The Republican party seems not to have real- 
ized that the very success of its own policy increased the 
critical test by which it would be judged. To show that 
the country is prosperous under a protective policy or Re- 
publican administration was once enough to insure public 
indorsement; but with the growing public intelligence it 
gradually became necessary not only to show that national 
prosperity had increased under a protective regime, but also 
that it had been caused by it. This is just what protec- 
tionists have failed todo. Their action has been mainly em- 
pirical. Because we have had prosperity under protection 
they have assumed that it is all due to protection, and hence 
the higher the tariff the greater the progress. Under the 
influence of this erroneous impression many absurd things 
have been done in the name of protection, which have 
aroused opposition not only to special schedules but finally 
to the system of protection itself. This opposition came 
mainly from the professional classes on the one hand and 
the most intelligent workingmen, especially domestic 
mechanics, on the other. 

The professional classes, having very little real knowl- 
edge of affairs, were mainly influenced by abstract reasoning 
presented in college text-books and standard economic litera- 
ture, most of which was essentially English and highly 
flavored with free-trade. Its effect has been greatly em- 
phasized by tariff blunders. Thus the influence of our 
educational institutions in the north, which the prosperity of 
our manufacturing and commercial industries had mainly 
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created and sustained, was gradually developing a public 
opinion among the cultured classes in favor of free-trade. 

Among laboring classes, however, another kind of 
criticism arose. The tendency of the labor movement 
in this country during the last fifteen years has been 
strongly toward socialism, which of course regards with 
suspicion and distrust all capitalistic prosperity. Without 
being avowed socialists, American workingmen, especially 
those connected with labor organizations, believe that capi- 
talists get rich at their expense. In short, they are op- 
posed to capitalists on general principles. It is therefore 
very easy for them to lose confidence in any political party 
that comprises the largest number of manufacturers and 
employers. During the last few years they have very gen- 
erally begun to believe that the capitalists and not the 
laborers receive the chief benefit from protective tariffs. 
Of course this feeling has been steadily encouraged by free- 
trade doctrinaires who explain that laborers employed in 
non-protected industries such as building trades, engineers, 
car-drivers, and domestic industries generally, receive on 
an average higher wages than those engaged in highly pro- 
tected industries. From these facts they argue that tariffs 
do nothing for this class of workmen except tax them for 
the benefit of others, a kind of reasoning to which work- 
men are easy converts. Moreover, the abstract reasoning 
of college free-traders has the advantage of seeming to 
rest on general economic principles. With a flourish of 
apparent generalization they cite the doctrine of supply 
and demand to show that if trade is unrestricted compe- 
tition will always bring the best men and methods to the 
front, and insist that interference with competition produces 
monopoly by which a few are benefited at the expense of 
the community. 

Protectionists have no general principles upon which 
to rest their reasoning. In fact their economic doctrines, 
in everything except tariffs, are the same as free-traders’. 
They have studied the same books, accepted the same 
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theories of wages, profits, and prices, and consequently are 
silenced if not convinced by the same arguments. For 
their chief defense of protection, therefore, they have had 
to rely upon mere statements of fact for which they have 
no economic explanation. For example, a familiar method 
of proving the benefits our workmen receive from protec- 
tion has been to show that wages are higher here than in 
free-trade England, but when free-traders retort by asking 
them to explain why wages are lower in protected Russia, 
Germany, France, and Austriathan in free-trade England, 
protectionists are confounded. Their inability to explain 
how tariff benefits laborers in non-protected industries 
whose wages are higher than those in protected industries 
is illustrated by Mr. Blaine’s utter failure in replying to 
Mr. Gladstone upon this point.* Nor have they been any 
better able to explain why free trade is beneficial between 
states and not between nations. 

In view of the failure of the protectionists adequately 
to deal with the numerous questions thus rising in connec- 
tion with a tariff policy, it is not surprising that the gen- 
eral public, and especially workingmen, should lose faith 
in the adequacy of protection and become very indifferent 
to the claims of the Republican party. In fact, when work- 
ingmen become convinced that they have no special inter- 
est in protection, there is every reason, with their present 
feeling toward capital, why they should oppose the Re- 
publican party, because to them it is a party of capitalists. 
It must be admitted that the Republican party and its press 
have done much to emphasize and strengthen this feeling. 
While they have claimed that the tariff greatly benefited 
laborers, they have made it the alpha and omega of their 
interest in the laborer’s condition. On all other questions 
they have arrayed themselves against the labor movement. 
In every effort of workingmen to reduce the hours of 
labor, raise wages, regulate employment of children, etc., 
the Republican press and statesmen have been opposed to 


*North American Review—Jan., 1890. Cf.—* Principles of Social Economics ”—pp. 349-354+ 
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them. ‘Take for instance the Homestead outrage. So far 
as we know, outside of the New York Press and the Dolge- 
ville Herald, not a voice was raised by the Republican 
press in defense of the workmen. Those journals that 
were not silent actively defended the Carnegie Company: 

The reason for all this is that protectionists have never 
had any philosophical understanding of their case. They 
have always treated tariffs as a matter of industrial expe- 
diency rather than of economic science. They have now 
received notice, however, that such empirical treatment of 
public questions will no longer pass for statesmanship. It 
may be said that all this is equally true of the Democratic 
party, with the additional fact that they are even opposed 
to giving workmen whatever benefit may be derived from 
a protective tariff. It is indeed true that the labor move- 
ment has nothing to hope from the Democratic party. 
That party is by history and conviction a cheap-labor, for- 
eign-market party. Its fundamental principle is negation 
—let things alone. Both in this country and in England 
the free-trade party has always been solidly opposed to 
every phase of industrial legislation to improve the condi- 
tion of the masses. Every step in the reduction of the 
hours of labor from fourteen to nine hours a day, legisla- 
tion to prevent night-work for women and secure educa- 
tion for factory children, was bitterly resisted by the united 
orces of the free-trade party. 

In this country they stood for slave labor, and ever 
since they lost that they have imitated their English pro- 
totypes in opposing all ameliorating legislation for wage 
laborers. But all this is no defense for the economic back- 
wardness of the Republican party. Cleveland was ont 
elected because workingmen believed more in the Demo- 
cratic party, but because they believed less in the Republi- 
can party. Through its failure to appreciate the growing 
necessities of modern conditions, the Republican party is 
nearly as badly out of touch with the new problems of the 
ime in 1892 as was the Democratic party in 1862. 
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The real significance of the election is that it has 
broken both parties from their moorings. The sacredness 
of party lines has been shattered, and henceforth no party 
can long hold power which does not shape its policy on an 
altogether higher and broader economic and social plane 
than either party have heretofore attempted. No great 
public questions have been settled by this election, but 
many have become more than ever unsettled. The ques- 
tions over which the two parties have been contending, 
chief of which is the tariff, will all have to be discussed 
anew and settled, if settled at all, on an economic and not 
a political basis. Many new questions that have hitherto 
existed only among laymen in a state of agitation will 
now come to the front demanding practical attention. No 
party can long afford to ignore or trifle with the labor 
question, one of the most momentous features of the mod- 
ern social problem; the southern question, a problem of 
industrial development and not one of political suppression ; 
the question of municipal government, a problem of national 
importance because it involves the social conditions of the 
great mass of our population; the immigration question; 
the school question; and others of similar import. 

To expect the Democratic party to deal philosophically 
with these problems is to expect a miracle, since to do so it 
would have to reverse its principles and contradict its whole 
history. Nevertheless, if it should carry out the proclama- 
tion in its platform and abolish the protective feature of 
our revenue system, it would compass its own defeat ata 
single stroke. Nor can it continue its opposition to a 
rational treatment of the labor question and an enlightened 
policy of municipal government without just as certainly 
ending its official career. And just as surely would the 
adoption of its state bank scheme, free coinage of silver, 
and the perpetuation of brute force politics at the south 
produce the same results. In short, unless the Democratic 
party undergoes a more radical change of character than can 
be reasonably expected, it is safe to predict that its official 
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life will be short. Its present economic and political doc- 
trines are too completely of the hand-labor, ante-bellum, 
pro-English type to successfully deal with modern Amer- 
ican conditions. 

On the other hand, the Republican party must not ex- 
pect to be floated back to power on a reaction created by 
Democratic blunders. Although reaction is pretty sure to 
come, it is not sure to bring grist to the Republican mill. 
With the present temper of the wage classes and their 
sentimental sympathizers they are more likely to say ‘‘a 
plague on both your houses,”’ and flock toward a socialistic 
party, a species of which has already carried several states- 

If the Republican party hopes to have a new lease of 
life it must not wait for the back-water from Democratic 
failure, but it must take a step forward, reorganize its 
policy in accordance with the needs of our new conditions, 
and sustain its history and character as the party of pro- 
gress. In order to do this it must abandon its em- 
pirical method of adapting its industrial policy to political 
expediency. It must understand that we have reached 
a state of general intelligence and character where nothing 
but economic philosophy can safely be made the basis of 
public policy—not the narrow economics of the English 
school, which belong to the small factory conditions of the 
last century, but the social economics of the American 
school, which belong to the complex conditions of modern 
industry; not the economics of low wages parsimony and 
foreign markets, but the economics of high wages and 
home markets; in short, the economics that recognize the 
prosperity of the masses as the only real basis for perma- 
nent industrial advance and national greatness, to protect 
and promote which is the function of true statesmanship. 
The political party that builds on this economic foundation 
will eventually wield political power, primarily because the 
masses are intelligent enough to know who their friends 
are when they see them, and afterwards because the results 
will vindicate the policy of the party in the eyes of all the 
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people. Whenever home products are protected as far as 
is necessary to cover the difference in wages between 
American labor and cheaper foreign labor using the same 
machinery, they will continue to be produced, because the 
higher wages are simply the label of a higher capacity for 
consumption, which is itself the home market that manu- 
facturers want reserved for them. 

With modern economics to guide them, Republicans 
would not hopelessly float into the meshes of free-trade doc- 
trinaires, but would have a truly scientific basis for protec- 
tion—a protection that would guard our civilization without 
restricting freedom and protect our wages without fostering 
monopoly. They would also find themselves in full accord 
with the rational demands of organized labor, without 
favoring anarchy or socialism ; they would have a complete 
economic justification for supporting the efforts to obtain 
an eight-hour system, for adding free kindergartens to our 
public school system and providing half-time schools for 
working children under sixteen, and for other reforms of a 
similar character. With such a programme the Republican 
party would secure not only the confidence but the hearty 
co-operation of the masses, and again become the party of 
the nation and the pride of the republic. 








War and Progress, 


The progress of modern civilization has been marked 
by successive triumphs of the industrial over the militant 
spirit in the organization and government of societies. 
The ideal of an industrial commonwealth of the world, 
wherein nations shall be at peace with each other, and in 
which the principle of nationality shall be subordinate to 
that of humanity and brotherhood, has been gradually 
taking possession of the minds of the advanced thinkers 
and statesmen of recent generations. To this end alsothe 
higher, non-sectarian conception of Christianity has largely 
contributed,—a conception originally formulated in an era 
of international amity, when ethnic limitations had largely 
been annihilated by the union of diverse nationalities in the 
world-conquering Empire of Rome. The ideal of a uni- 
versal church succeeded that of a universal empire, and 
preserved the conception of a human brotherhood tran- 
scending ethnic and racial limitations when the dissolu- 
tion of the Empire permitted the reconstruction of Euro- 
pean societies within national boundary lines. 

It is not remarkable, therefore, that the advocacy of 
peace between nations has been largely conducted from 
the sentimental and religious rather than from the soci- 
ological and scientific point of view. The horrors of frat- 
racidal strife have been vividly portrayed, war has been 
denounced as the age-long enemy of the human race, and 
no serious effort has been made to estimate the real part 
which it has played in the onward march of civilization 
and the development of human character. 

To the modern sociologist, however, viewing the 
history of the race in the light of evolutionary principles, 
it is evident that war has contributed no insignificant part 
in the development of man and of societies. Primitive man 
was a grown-up child—a ‘‘ powerless, pulpy soul,” lacking 
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in physical stamina, deficient in courage, given over to 
wild imaginings and irrational fears of the universe around 
him,—a being whose social instincts were weak and unde. 
veloped and who was therefore incapable of co-operating 
with his fellows either in industrial enterprise or social 
intercourse. 

Like the brute animals, he was subjected to the inex- 
orable necessity of struggling for existence, and to the 
operation of the unerring law of natural selection; and 
herein lay one of the conditions of his salvation from the 
impotent animalism of his original estate. In the long 
conflict with the forces of nature, the savage beasts who 
were his predecessors in the possession of the earth, and the 
almost equally savage men who were his companions and 
competitors in the struggle for life and sustenance, some 
of the primary virtues of human character were de- 
veloped—courage, endurance, persistency, confidence in 
his own powers, and that capacity for discipline and co- 
operative action which is such an important factor in all the 
occupations of life. 

As Mr. Bagehot has shown, ‘‘ civilization begins be- 
cause the beginning of civilization is a military advan- 
tage.’’ In the conflict of families, clans and tribes, that 
combination would have a manifest advantage which 
cohered most strongly and co-operated most harmoniously. 
Even the slightest advantage in this respect would consti- 
tute a variation which would at once be recognized, and 
perpetuated by the operation of the principle of natural 
selection. A slightly greater degree of coherence, at first 
the accidental product of external conditions, would soon 
be consciously regarded as a military advantage, and 
deliberately aimed at as an end essential to military suc- 
cess. In this way, families were impelled to coalesce into 
clans, clans into phratria and tribes, tribes were differenti- 
ated into more compact and coherent village communities, 
these united into cities, and thus formed the nucleus of 
the state and nation. 
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Along with this process of differentiation and integra- 
tion, obedient to the law of conflict and external compul- 
sion, came the opportunity for more intimate and harmo- 
nious social intercourse; and given the opportunity for 
social advancement, the fact is always certain speedily to 
follow. Thus the higher social and domestic virtues were 
naturally superimposed upon the primitive and ruder vir- 
tues developed by conflict; and as communities won repose 
through the triumphs of their arms, the energies thus 
evolved were directed to competitive efforts in industrial 
pursuits, ultimating in the nobler triumphs of labor, inven- 
tion, and the varied and beneficent arts and occupations of 
peace. 

Nor is this primitive stage of human progress the only 
one in which war has been a direct and powerful influence 
in the advancement of civilization. With the consolida- 
tion of communities and the development of ethnic civili- 
zations the ‘‘cake of custom,” as Mr. Bagehot happily 
terms it, often hardened around the life of the individual 
until further progress was stifled, and character was com- 
pelled to conform to a rigid and invariable ethnic or 
national type. Such types we find in Assyria and Egypt, 
in certain savage races which have been for a long time 
subjected to an unchanging environment, and in extant 
nations like China which have steadfastly repelled associa- 
tion with the outside world. Wars of conquest have often 
operated to break up such static conditions of society, and 
establish anew an environment favorable to further sound 
evolution. If the ‘‘cake of custom” has been too long 
hardened around a people, so that they are incapable of 
progress, they succumb in the resulting struggle. If able 
to assimilate the customs and ideas of a higher civilization 
they take on a new and progressive life. The blood and 
institutions of different races have thus often been min- 
gled, and nobler races and institutions have arisen to bless 
and civilize the world. 

Coming down to modern times, it may be asked: Has 
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war played anything but an evil and reactionary part in 
the recent progress of the race? Militancy and industrial- 
ism are evidently antagonistic in their leading aims and 
tendencies. The one removes permanently a large num- 
ber of possible wealth-producers from the field of productive 
labor which the other would fain restore, thus adding to 
the accumulated wealth of the community. The one de- 
stroys property which the other has struggled to create. 
The one is reckless of human life, while the other regards 
fullness and sanctity of life as the end of all human en. 
deavor. The one would perpetuate racial and national preju- 
dices and antagonisms, while the other would foster a 
world-wide sentiment of brotherhood and friendly co- 
operation. ‘The one preaches the religion of enmity, the 
other the religion of amity. What worthy part, then, can 
militancy play in the nobler civilization of the present 
day? 

We must not be too hasty in answering this question. 
Leaving out of the problem such occurrences as our late 
civil war—a contest on the part of the North in behalf of 
unity and free labor, wherein the military power of the 
nation may properly be regarded as a mere adjunct to its 
police service—and we still have to admit that war has 
played a necessary and on the whole a beneficent part in 
some of the great movements of our modern civilization. 
How, for example, could our own nation have severed its 
umbilical connection with the mother country, and achieved 
its right to development as a free and independent com- 
monwealth, save by the rude surgery of war? England 
has never willingly relinquished her grasp upon territory 
once acquired, nor has her treatment of her colonies been 
such that we can imagine anything like our present pro- 
gressive civilization as a possibility under the conditions 
of colonial life. It is true that our example has not been 
lost upon the mother country or upon her colonies; with 
a larger wisdom gained by experience she allows compara- 
tive freedom and autonomy to Canada, Victoria, and New 
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South Wales; but the same policy which forbade the impor- 
tation of machinery and skilled operatives into the Ameri- 
can colonies, and forced opium upon China with an armed 
hand, still holds India in its iron grasp and makes her 
industries subservient to the greed of English capitalists. 

In Europe, also, war has served liberty and a higher 
civilization in our own generation by the overthrow of the 
temporal power of the papacy, the unification of Italy and 
Germany, and the establishment of the French Republic. 
These things having been accomplished, however, the 
question is again presented to the philosophical thinker 
whether war has not done its legitimate work, and 
whether, by a modification of the law of nations, the 
approximate disarmament of Europe may not be effected, 
and the enormous waste entailed by the support of stand- 
ing armies and the withdrawal of millions of able-bodied 
workers from the ranks of the wealth-producers may not 
be stopped, with resultant benefits to the toiling masses 
and a tremendous impetus toward the triumph of a world- 
wide industrial civilization. 

It is true that no art has advanced with more rapid 
strides during the last half of the nineteenth century than 
the art of war; and this may seem to the superficial thinker 
to militate against the prospects of a speedy reign of peace 
among civilized nations. It is to be noted, however, 
that as weapons have become more deadly and the war- 
like arts more effective, contests between nations are of 
shorter duration, and the actual loss of life in battle is 
relatively lessened. If this tendency continues, may we 
not expect to see war cease by reason of the very perfection 
of its engines of destruction? Again, it is undeniable that 
the steady progress of industrialism is accompanied by a 
higher conception of the value of human life. From the 
standpoint of the employer of labor in the purely selfish 
aspect of the question, lives are actually worth more, in 
dollars and cents, than they were a century or even a half- 
century ago. On the other hand, the wage-earner is 
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naturally an internationalist. His ‘‘ fatherland” is the 
land which secures him the best living, which provides 
opportunity, which treats him with equity and justice. 
When the wage-earners of Europe are once thoroughly 
aroused to the fact that militancy is not only an assault 
upon their persons but also upon their pockets, that war 
taxes perceptibly increase the difficulty of feeding and 
clothing their families, they will demand with one voice 
the reduction of the standing armies of Europe to a mini- 
mum and the universal recognition of the principle of 
international arbitration. This influence it is, more than 
any other, which to-day restrains France and Germany 
from renewing their ancient feud, and which is turning 
the armies of Russia into an adjunct to the police force. 
Every new invention of industrial machinery, every intro- 
duction of such inventions into nations where they have 
not heretofore been utilized, is at once an influence in the 
direction of larger freedom in local institutions, and a safe- 
guard for the security of peace between nations. 

In a recent thoughtful article in the North American 
Review, Mr. Henry Labouchere discusses the problem as 
to the peace of Europe, recognizing the fact that conditions 
there existing are essentially different from those which 
have prevailed heretofore, but venturing no confident 
prophecy as to the final outcome of the present state of 
‘armed peace.’’ Manifestly, so long as enormous stand- 
ing armies are maintained, and no recognized plan for 
international arbitration has been perfected and adopted, 
the possibilities of war are many. Yet, as Mr. Labou- 
chere asserts, all the great Continental powers of to-day 
dread war, and the opportunity is offered under more 
favorable auspices than ever before for reverting to a real 
peace policy. 

‘‘ Either the Continental powers must reduce their 
forces,” Mr. Labouchere declares, ‘‘or they will soon, one 
and all, be ruined. The richest country is France, and 
there the taxation is enormous. Both Austria and Ger- 
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many are comparatively poor. Russia’s credit is only 
maintained by the French being ready to buy its bonds; 
Italy is practically bankrupt already.” Russia, he might 
have added, is spending more every year than her total 
income, with her army on a ‘‘peace footing.” The ex- 
pense of maintaining her standing army of 835,000 men 
is about 450,000,000 roubles or $337,000,000 per annum, 
which is nearly sixty per cent. of the total expenses of her 
government; and much of the additional forty per cent. 
is necessitated by the essentially militant structure of her 
society. Germany supports her standing army of nearly 
500,000 men, together with her navy, invalid fund and 
military pensions, at an expense of £22,871,105, or almost 
$114,355,525, which is more than eighty per cent. of her 
total annual expenditures. France pays annuaily for the 
maintenance of her ‘‘ peace establishment” of 521,000 men 
717,770,952 francs, or about $143,554,190—nearly one- 
third of her entire expenditure. England, more favor- 
ably situated than the Continental nations, taxes herself 
more than 427,000,000 annually ($135,000,000) for the 
support of her army of 133,735 men and her navy and 
marine force of 54,000men. Thisis more than one-third of 
the total expenditure of the kingdom. Compared with 
this, it would appear that America, with her small stand- 
ing army of 28,526 men, and relatively insignificant navy, 
should bear but a moderate burden of war expenses; but 
including pensions and interest on the war debt, our an- 
nual tribute to Mars amounts to upwards of $245,000,000 
at the present time, or sixty per cent of the total expendi- 
ture of our government. This is exclusive of about 
$100,000,000 additional, appropriated annually to the pay- 
ment of the principal of the war debt. Our pension list 
alone involves an annual expenditure of $140,000,000, or 
a larger sum than that required to support the standing 
army of the German Empire—an amount which has stead- 
ily increased since the close of the Civil War, and which, in 
spite of the great wealth of our country, is a serious tax 
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upon the pockets of the people. Every sound principle 
of economics affirms that this enormous tribute to the god 
of war is an absolute waste of the substance of the people, 
unless it can be proved to be necessary to the maintenance 
of the conditions of a progressive civilization. 

There are many indications that this question is ab- 
sorbing more and more the attention of the statesmen and 
thinkers of Europe—that more and more the wage-laborers, 
who are the chief sufferers, both in person and in pocket, 
by the maintenance of a militant civilization, are becoming 
emancipated from that fiery and spread-eagle form of 
patriotism which Dr. Johnson well characterized as ‘the 
last refuge of the scoundrel.’’ In our country, in the 
weeks preceding our quadrennial presidential contest, it 
often seems to be his first and most natural refuge. 

It does not follow, however, that nationalities will be- 
come extinct with the disarmament of Europe, or that the 
nation will cease to play an important part in the future 
progress of civilization. On the contrary, it is probable 
that the nation, like the individual, can attain its most typ- 
ical and characteristic development only under a free, in- 
dustrial régime, emancipated from the distorting con- 
straints of militancy. When all its force can be applied to 
internal development, the integration of the national struc- 
tures will proceed with far greater rapidity than at present, 
and each people will attain a mode of life, a distinctive 
character, adapted to its racial and physical antecedents 
and environment. The hordes of industrial workers of 
Germany, Italy and Russia which now swarm to our freer 
and more hospitable shores to avoid compulsory military 
service will remain contentedly at home, and we shall be 
permitted to perfect our own national type of civilization 
and manhood without the interference of yearly assaults 
from myriads of foreign immigrants, unacquainted with 
our language and institutions. 

In the last days of August in the present year the an- 
nual meeting of the International Parliamentary Confer- 
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ence was held in Berne, Switzerland, composed of one 
hundred members of the national parliaments of twelve of 
the leading nations of Europe. The question of peace and 
international arbitration was discussed temperately, from 
the practical and scientific rather than the sentimental 
standpoint, and certain moderate recommendations were 
made to the nations of Europe, looking in the direction of 
the establishment of permanent relations of peace. Hap- 
pily our own country has enjoyed the enviable opportunity 
of taking the initiative in this great movement, through 
the recommendations of the Pan-American Congress, 
transmitted to the nations of Europe with the cordial en- 
dorsement of Secretary Blaine, in behalf of President 
Harrison. Our government has thereby indicated its wil- 
lingness to enter into a treaty of arbitration with any 
nation on the American continent which will thus recipro- 
cate; and it unites in recommending a like reciprocal 
agreement to the nations of Europe. This proposition re- 
ceived the hearty endorsement of the International Parlia- 
mentary Conference, and was hailed as a thoroughly prac- 
tical step in the direction of permanent peace between 
nations. 

The Parliamentary Conference also recommended the 
adoption of a new canon of international law, guarantee- 
ing the protection of private property on the high seas in 
the time of war. This also would constitute an important 
step toward the complete triumph of the industrial type of 
civilization. The revival of militant tendencies in our 
own country as a result of our civil conflict, and the pres- 
ent absorption of the greater part of our national income 
for militant purposes, together with the known facts as to 
the present social and industrial conditions prevailing in 
the nations of Europe, offer abundant evidence that a 
dominant militant spirit is a check on industrial progress, 
and a distortion of the free development of national life. 
Many social and economic reforms which are now clearly 
seen to be desirable will be compelled to await the further 
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discouragement of militancy and the relative disarmament 
of the nations. Favorably situated as is our own country, 
protected by ocean barriers from the active rivalry of 
powerful nations, and fearing no domestic foe, our respon- 
sibility is great in relation to this important question. 
Whatever the event may prove, and whatever may be our 
individual judgments as to the practicability of a speedy 
disarmament of Europe, whatever may be our convictions, 
as philosophical evolutionists, of the part which war has 
played in the earlier progress of the race, we can hardly 
fail to recognize the assertion of Mr. Herbert Spencer as 
fundamentally true of the great industrial civilization 
which is the noblest product of our century: ‘‘ With war 
come all the vices and with peace come all the virtues. . 
The suppression of international antagonisms ts the one reform 
which will bring all other moral reforms.” 


LEwIis G. JANES. 





Atkinson vs. Atkinson. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson seems to be officiating as the 
high priest of the free trade propaganda in New England, 
and to be presiding at all the sacrificial ceremonies. His 
recent address before the Tariff Reform League adds little 
or nothing to his frequently published views on the tariff 
question; it is rather a resumé of them. It therefore af- 
fords an opportunity to test the question: Is he a safe pilot 
to follow, in a voyage of discovery after new and strange 
economic policies for the United States? 

Before his plans and theories are accepted, they should 
be critically examined. I propose to examine them some- 
what in the light of Mr. Atkinson’s own teachings. I find 
one can prove almost anything from his writings; and I 
may therefore appropriately entitle this paper, ‘‘ Atkinson 
versus Atkinson.” 

Mr. Atkinson began his address with an explanation 
or apology for an expression in one of his recent papers, 
which, he truly says, has afforded great satisfaction to pro- 
tectionists. It describes, somewhat vividly, the extraordi- 
nary prosperity and advancement which the United States 
has attained, after thirty years of protection. I therefore 
adopt it as my text, from the ‘‘ Epistles of Atkinson,” as 
follows: 

‘« There has never been a period in the history of this 
or any other country when the general rate Of wages was 
as high as it is now, or the prices of goods, relatively to 
the wages, as low as they are to-day, nor a period when 
the workman, in the strict sense of the word, has so fully 
secured to his own use and enjoyment such a steadily and 
progressively increasing proportion of a constantly increas- 
ing product.” 

Mr. Atkinson finds satisfaction in the fact that protec- 
tionists find satisfaction in this quotation. ‘‘I may as- 
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sume,” he says, ‘‘that my authority is admitted by my 
opponents, and I take great satisfaction in that recognition.” 

Protectionists are glad to quote Mr. Atkinson when- 
ever he bears testimony which confutes and confounds the 
calamity party. It is testimony in favor of protection from 
one who is recognized by the opponents of protection as an 
authority. Whenever Mr. Atkinson certifies that the 
Cassandra utterances which darken the free-trade press are 
vox et preterea nthil, he does a service, because he makes a 
case of Atkinson versus Atkinson. Not every philosopher 
is so philosophical as to take ‘‘ great satisfaction” in find- 
ing himself quoted against his own philosophy. 

We find from Mr. Atkinson, then, that the present 
condition of the United States is ‘‘ relatively prosperous.” 
Moreover, we find him, at the outset, bravely facing the 
logic of his own diagnosis, and at the end always running 
away from it, like that King of France with 20,000 men, 
who marched so boldly up the hill, and then—marched 
down again. 

‘*We must prove,” he says, ‘‘that this progress has 
been made in spite of tariff obstructions;” and that, he 
adds, ‘‘is not difficult.” 

Certainly you must, Mr. Atkinson. You are the plaint- 
iff in this suit, and the burden of proof is upon you at 
every point. If itis ‘‘ not difficult” to prove this, why is 
it never done? I have read Mr. Atkinson’s writings with 
some care, in a search after the evidence. I have found 
this opinion of his reiterated in a hundred different forms, 
some of them evincing great ingenuity. But I have found 
nothing else, and I knew his opinion before. Mr. Atkin- 
son has never proved it, David A. Wells has never proved 
it, Professors Perry and Sumner have never proved it. The 
mystery of mysteries is, that this demonstration, said to be 
so easy to make, and certainly so vital to the validity of the 
economic theory of the American free-trader, is never 
made, and is so methodically and overwhelmingly dis- 
proved by the daily march of events ! 
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In the thirty years of generally adequate protection 
since the war, and in spite of the enormous waste, the un- 
measured losses and the mammoth debt incurred by that 
war, the United States has advanced in wealth, in com- 
merce, in everything that makes for the material prosper- 
ity and the general happiness of her people, in a ratio un- 
precedented in her own previous history, and without a 
parallel in the history of any people since human records 
begin. That much we caz prove by Mr. Atkinson’s writ- 
ings. We can prove it by any of the financial statements 
of the treasury department. We can prove it by the totals 
of our railroad tonnage. We can prove it by the results 
of the decennial censuses. The plain, bold facts of our in- 
dustrial development are so stupendous that they throw out 
of relationship all standards of comparison. ‘They destroy 
all proportion between our growth and any other growth. 
They take all significance out of percentages. That is why 
Mr. Atkinson cannot prove that a progress unprecedented 
has been retarded by a tariff for protection. He cannot 
prove it, because no data exist by which to test the 
question. 

Because this progress has been unprecedented, because 
it is all we can do to keep up with it, because we cannot 
reap as fast as we sow, we have a right to assume that the 
economic policy under which we are living and working 
and advancing has been an important factorin it. No in- 
telligent protectionist claims that it has been the only fac- 
tor, or even the chief factor. What we claim is, that it 
has played an essential part in the unfolding of this spec- 
tacle of nationality before which the world bows. We 
claim that it is a case for a posteriori instead of a privrt 
reasoning. We judge cause by effect, and decline to 
admit that the effect is not good because the cause 
is unsatisfactory to ouropponents. We demand something 
more than the speculations of the library, the theories of 
industrial transcendentalists, and the denunciations of our 
rivals across the water, as a reason for cutting our present 
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policy out by the roots, and replacing it by the economic 
policy devised by Great Britain for the purpose of compel- 
ling all the nations of the earth to pay tribute to her com- 
mercial and industrial supremacy. 

Mr. Atkinson’s proposition is, that the removal of all 
duties on competing articles will neither destroy or cripple 
our industries, built up by these duties, decause—and I ask 
you to mark the words, for they contain all there is to Mr. 
Atkinson’s philosophy—because we, in the United States, 
can produce these competing articles, ‘‘ paying the highest 
wages, at the lowest labor cost” of any country. Ina 
word, he claims that with no duties at all on our cottons 
and woolens, or on any materials in any way essential to 
their manufacture, we can undersell English, French, Ger- 
man and Belgian manufacturers, and continue to pay wages 
75 and 100 per cent. higher than they pay. 

For one, I am ready to admit that if Mr. Atkinson is 
right in this fundamental proposition, protectionists must 
revise their premises. It behooves us, therefore, to examine 
this statement—on its face so contradictory that its author 
describes it as a paradox. Is it simply a paradox, ora para- 
dox and a sophism rolled into one? 

Mr. Atkinson offers in evidence certain investigations 
as to the cost of manufacturing, here and abroad, now 
being conducted by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the chief of 
the National Bureau of Labor Statistics. But Col. Wright 
has written concerning his tables for textiles, which are the 
chief feature of these investigations, ‘‘there can be no 
comparison [from them] as between the labor cost of 
articles in one country and the labor cost in another, and 
the attempt should not be made.” I do not understand 
why Mr. Atkinson, quoting Col. Wright as an authority, 
should take for granted that which Col. Wright says is 
impossible. I have letters from Col. Wright confirming 
the statement just quoted from him, and pointing out the 
delusive character of these comparative percentages of 
labor cost. 
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Let me show by an illustration how delusive they are. 
We have a piece of goods costing to make in the United 
States $2.00 per yard, and $1.25 in Great Britain. The 
wool in that yard will cost in the United States, say, $1.00, 
and in Great Britain 75 cents. It will simplify the illus- 
tration to assume that all the remaining cost is labor; and 
it will be $1.00in the United States and 50centsin England. 
On the percentage theory the labor cost is 50 per cent. of 
the total cost in the United States, and 40 per cent. in Great 
Britain—an apparent difference of but lo percent. But the 
actual difference in the expense for labor is the difference 
between $1.00 and 50 cents, or 100 per cent. of the foreign 
labor cost. 

Mr. Atkinson has proved to everybody's satisfaction 
the self-evident proposition that high wages, with the aid 
of machinery, make a lower labor cost than low wages 
applied to hand labor. That is indeed an axiom, having 
none of the elements of a paradox. Neither has it any- 
thing to do with his present proposition, w. ch concerns 
only the comparative cost of manufacturing in countries 
where mechanical appliances are practically identical. 

We are dealing only with the new conditions created 
by modern machinery. We are dealing only with indus- 
tries in which machinery has reached its greatest perfection, 
and is applied with equal aptitude by all manufacturing 
nations. This inanimate mechanism, while enormously 
increasing the world’s productive capacity, has necessarily 
minimized the relative importance of the human mechan- 
ism which operates it. In all industries where the machine 
is the most important element in determining the cost of 
production, this must always be the case. The steam en- 
gine will drive machinery at the same rate of speed all over 
the world. A Worcester (Massachusetts) loom (which is 
better than any English loom, and is therefore used in 
England), has the same speed there as at Lowell or Fall 
River; will weave as many picks per minutes there as here; 
and one operative can run as many. A frame equipped 
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with General Draper’s spindles can spin the same number 
of pounds of cotton yarn everywhere. No appliance of 
Yankee ingenuity for reducing labor cost, saving materials, 
or expediting processes, fails of adoption on the other side 
as soon as it proves itsvalue here. The producing capacity 
of the operative, no matter how intelligent, is limited by 
the same conditions wherever machinery is intelligently 
run. The measure of that capacity is determined by the 
machine he operates, and it is practically the same in Eng- 
land, on the Continent and here at home. If, then, the 
cotton spinner in Manchester and Fall River can each 
spin 75 pounds of No. 30 yarn in a day, if the wages of the 
Manchester spinner are one-half those of the Fall River 
spinner, then the labor cost of that 75 pounds of yarn is 
just double in America the labor cost of the same yarn in 
Manchester. No sophistry, no percentages, no polemics, 
no paradoxes, can make it less, so long as the rule holds 
good that two and two make four. That being so, when 
we come to live under Mr. Atkinson’s tariff, we shall either 
stop making the yarn, or our spinners will make it for 
English wages. 

A two-ply worsted yarn costs to make in Bradford 10 
cents, and in Lawrence 25 cents, calculating from the 
scoured wool, and assuming the cost of the material to be 
the same. To weave that yarn into a worsted diagonal 
costs in Bradford 25 centsa yard, and in Lawrence s5ocents 
ayard. Why isthat? The Bradford Chamber of Com- 
merce has ascertained by a careful investigation that the 
average earnings of weavers in that city in 1890, with no 
allowance for broken time, were $3.24 per week. Twice 
that is $6.48, and I know of no American woolen mill whose 
weavers earn less. 

From whatever point of view we examine the matter, 
we come to the same result. Apply the same test to the 
machinery, apply it to every item of current expense, in- 
cluding the use of the capital, for all these expenses are 
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nothing but labor in the last analysis, and the result is 
always the same. 

These things are so patent, and they are so controlling, 
e* the chief factor in the test of the Atkinson paradox, that 
t!.ere is not an English economist who would not laugh at 
Mr. Atkinson’s statement that, paying wages 75 to 100 per 
cent. higher than are paid in England, we can produce any 
class of textiles at acheaper labor cost. I wonder if he has 
read the concluding paragraphs of Mr. Isaac Watts’ treatise 
on the Cotton Manufacture in the Encyclopedia Britannica ? 
There is not a British manufacturer who will not pronounce 
the paradox as preposterous as it appears on its face to be. 
They know that English operatives, by reason of inherited 
expertness and longer training, are capable of doing as 
much and as effective work as our own. With more abun- 
dant opportunies for advancement, our operatives are con- 
stantly changing, while those of England commonly remain 
in the same mills from childhood to death—or the work- 
house. 


We may pardon the Englishman for declining to admit 
that the American workman can accomplish twice as much 
as his own, in a given time; for we do not believe it our- 
selves. Mr. Atkinson’s paradox is nothing but a phantasm. 
It vanishes like dew in the sunlight of analysis. Mr. At- 
kinson’s air castle goes with it; it is 


* * * such stuff 
As dreams are made of.” 


This is a proper connection in which to express regret 
at the presence, in Mr. Atkinson’s paper, of numerous 
expressions to the effect that the present tariff is merely 
an instrument to promote the private gain of individuals, 
and bestow government bounty upon manufacturers. No 
man knows any better than Mr. Atkinson that this charge 
or insinuation is as false as it is ungracious. His official 
position affords him special opportunities to learn how base- 
less it is, and he has frequently borne witness to its falsity. 
In his just published book, ‘‘ Taxation and Work,” he says: 
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‘* There has been no excessive profit covering a long period 
either in the textile or metal industries that have been stimu- 
lated by a protective tariff. According to the observation 
of the writer, covering fifty years, the protected industries 
have been subjected to greater fluctuations, greater varia- 
tions, and to heavier losses, than almost any other branches 
of industry.” 

I need not refer to General Draper's analysis of cor- 
porate earnings in the protected industries of New Eng- 
land (SociAL Economist, September, 1892), showing 
average dividends not exceeding 5 per cent., beyond ad- 
ding that there is general agreement that the protected in- 
dustries sustain no advantage whatever, so far as returns 
upon capital are concerned, over the industries requiring 
no protection. 

It is perfectly true, as Mr. Atkinson says, that the 
protected industries have been subjected to greater fluctu- 
ations, and heavier losses, than other branches of indus- 
try. Itis pertinent to inquire why this isso. There can 
be but one explanation. It is because these particular in- 
dustries are the only industries which are subject to for- 
eign competition. All the others are protected by nature. 

Here we touch the point at which protectionists and 
free traders divide. Because these industries are thus ex- 
posed to the assault and the capture of foreign rivals, does 
that fact supply a sufficient reason why we should abandon 
them ? Does the single circumstance that labor and capi- 
tal are cheaper abroad than at home, constitute, by and of 
itself, the sufficient reason why we shall not clothe our- 
selves, as well as feed ourselves ? In the last analysis, the 
sole argument of the free trader is contained in that ques- 
tion. Is it a valid argument? Our citizens have a right 
to differ as to the true answer. It is the only point of dif- 
ference. All the rest is a mere begging of the question. 
The logic of the free trader’s position compels him to an- 
swer it witha Yes: If England can make our clothing 
cheaper than we can make it, then England ought to be 
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permitted, without interference by a tariff, to make our 
clothing. That is the sum and substance of free trade, as 
applied to the United States. The sum and substance of 
protection, on the other hand, is that we are more inde- 
pendent and self-reliant if we manufacture all that we 
want which we are vapable of manufacturing as well as 
any other people ; and that we are the gainers in the 
economic sense, after we have equalized the difference in 
the cost of production. It is between these two proposi- 
tions, stripped of all verbiage, that the choice lies. 

The case of Atkinson vs. Atkinson may be very well 
summed up by placing his statements as industrial investi- 
gator, and free-trade advocate, side by side : 





Atkinson, The Industrial 
Investigator. 


‘There has never been a period 
in the history of this or any other 
country when the general rate of 
wages was as high as it is now, or 
the prices of goods, relatively to 
the wages, as low as they are to- 


Atkinson, The Free-trade 
Advocate. 


‘¢From every side and from every 
department of industry comes up 
the word, we have asked for bread 
and you gave us a stone. You 
have promised us greater activity ; 
we are subject to depression.”’ 








day, nor a period when the work- 
man, in the strict sense of the word, 
has so fully secured to his own use 
and enjoyment such a steadily and 
progressively increasing proportion 
of a constantly increasing product.” 





All that the protectionists ask is that Atkinson's states- 
manship be judged by his own utterances, and that our 
tariff policy be judged by its fruits. 


S. N. D. NORTH. 





The Law (?) of Supply and Demand. 


What fixes the price of any article? What makes 
wheat worth a dollar a bushel and flour five dollars a barrel? 
Why is the price of wheat 75 cents at one time and $1.25 
a bushel at another? The reply is everywhere the same: 
‘* Supply and demand determine that.” ‘‘The ratio changes, 
and that changes the price.” 

This reply is given not only by business men but by 
philosophers; by the practical man of affairs whose lines are 
cast in the midst of human activity, and by the pure 
theorist, who views the world from the seclusion of his 
library and speculates on the current of events, their causes 
and sequences. Moreover, on each side the reply is ‘given 
with the confidence not only of absolute knowledge, but 
also of having said all there is to be said upon the subject. 
Everything concerning price is apparently thoroughly un- 
derstood and explained. But are the causes traced to their 
last analysis? Is the why clearly set forth in the statement 
so universally given regarding price levels and price varia- 
tions? 

It has been remarked that much philosophy is wanted 
for the correct observation of things which are before our 
eyes. The nearness of the objects obscures them from 
view. We get only a narrow, partial, limited and one- 
sided look at the things with which we are most familiar. 
As a consequence, our conception of their real nature is 
likely to be inaccurate. Much philosophy is needed to full 
understanding. 

Perhaps no better illustration could be afforded of the 
truth of this saying than is given in the prevalence of in- 
correct notions concerning trade and the nature of prices, 

and in the persistence of utterly unscientific ideas. Trade 
is so universal; buying and selling is so completely a 
matter of the everyday experience of a large part of man- 
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kind; exchange has been for so long a time part of the life 
of humanity—in a word, everybody has seen so much of 
purchase and sale at near view that their real nature is 
hidden behind the apparent, and forgotten. The strong 
current lying under the slightly ruffled surface and the 
forces controlling the course of the stream are obscured and 
neglected. 

Many people, for instance, are constantly hoping to 
get something for nothing in trade, forgetting that this is 
robbery and that trade is an exchange of equivalents. 
Nearly everyone expects to gain only what someone else 
loses, confounding the nature of trade with that of gam- 
bling. Even careful students continue to speak of trade as 
a ‘‘ratio,”” when it is clear that the correct mathematical 
expression is ‘‘two simultaneous equations of two vari- 
ables.” Everywhere it is the purchaser who is looked upon 
as fixing the price. Yet price means a trade, an actual 
exchange. Price means agreement between two indi- 
viduals. It signifies mutual advantage: Each party to 
the transaction possesses something the other wants. Each 
wants what the other has and wants it more than he wants 
what he has himself. It is true that each strives to give 
as little and get as much as is possible, in units of product, 
in every particular trade; but in order that trade may be 
general and continuous, where knowledge of industry and 
of the market exist, buyer and seller must each gain; each 
must get what will satisfy more of his wants or satisfy 
them more completely than what he gives in trade would 
have done. 

If a man sells a farm of a thousand acres for a city lot 
of a few feet front, it is because the city lot will satisfy 
more of his wants than the farm will, or more completely 
satisfy the same wants. If aman sells a pair of shoes for 
a hat, or a dozen bushels of wheat for a suit of clothes, or 
fifty tons of coal for a piano, it is because the hat, or the 
clothes, or the piano are worth more to him; and someone 
else buys the shoes, or the wheat, or the coal because 
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these articles are worth more to him in the light of the ef- 
fort he must put forth to get them. Each compare cost 
and satisfaction in the different lines. Trade results only 
when the two equations of the two variables,—efforts and 
satisfactions,—are simultaneous. Trade continues only so 
long as they are simultaneous. 

Mankind is everywhere at work on this problem of 
comparing cost with returns, pain with pleasure; and peo- 
ple move from place to place or transfer their labor and 
capital from one industry to another, capital is ‘‘ distributed” 
and redistributed and again distributed in industry, in ac- 
cordance with the ever-changing answer which the various 
portions of humanity are giving to this question as the 
years go by. The result of this universal movement is to 
bring the value of all commodities to the level of their 
comparative cost by equalizing the ratio of effort, or of the 
pain in acquiring each commodity—in a word, ¢he ratio of 
cost to the satisfaction derived from enjoying the product of 
our labor. This reduces trade to an exchange of equiva- 
lents, and gives us the fundamental and universal law of 
price. The value of anything which is freely offered for 
sale tends to the level of the cost of producing the most 
expensive portion of the necessary supply. For the pro- 
ducers of the less expensive portions of the supply are rea- 
sonably certain to collect the profits which their various 
advantages in production give them, and the consumers 
of the supply are equally certain to retain in their pockets 
any excess above the cost of the most expensive portion, 
which excess the producer of that portion might exact if he 
were the only producer from whom they could buy. 

Price, in the long run, is not fixed by the whim of the 
buyer or the necessity of the seller. Indeed, in a sense, 
there are no ‘‘ buyers” and no “sellers,” for to buy is to 
sell and tosell is to buy. One must give if he would get, 
in trade. Both of the parties to the trade must be indus- 
trially in a better situation, or the intelligent economic ex- 
change of commodities or services ceases, and robbery, 
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gambling, dishonest practices of all sorts take its place. 
Trade in the true economic sense tends ever toward an 
exchange of proportionate amounts of effort which have 
been embodied in things capable of satisfying human 
wants and desires. Instead of its being true that price de- 
pends upon and is fixed by the ratio of supply to demand, 
the reverse is nearer the truth. The ratio is an effect 
rather than a cause, if it can be said that there is any 
ratio. The real sequence is this: 
(1) Demand occasions production; 


(2) Cost of production determines price; 
(3) Price insures supply. 


In forming an estimate of the scientific value of any 
statement we should keep constantly in mind the char- 
acter of scientific law. The scientist collects, examines, 
arranges, reasons about a certain class of facts. By ex- 
tended study he finds there are ‘‘ lines of uniformity 
running through the manifestations of a force or power; 


”»> 


that a certain result will always follow when certain causes 
are at work under given conditions. The scientist ascer- 
tains the sequence of events. A lawis the statement of 
the way a force acts under certain conditions, or of the line 
of uniformity in facts of a given class. ‘The statement is 
of value in proportion as it explains the way in which a 
force acts under conditions most likely to exist, and ex- 
plains it in a manner to be easily understood by all and 
not easily misunderstood by any. A law which is likely 
to have false conclusions drawn from it is, to say the least, 
an unfortunate discovery. If it explains but a small por- 
tion of the facts of a given class it is doubly unfortunate. 
With this before us as a measure, what is to besaid of the 
law of supply and demand? 

It is clear in the first place that it is not the correct and 
complete statement of the lines of uniformity in price 
phenomena; it does not explain the facts of price every- 
where and always. If supply and demand are identical 
(Cairnes), or are opposite sides of the same thing (Walker), 
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it is difficult to see how there is a ratio or indeed any rela- 
tion between them. It is still more difficult to understand 
how the law (?) in any way explains the fact regarding 
price when demand and supply are always spoken of as 
quantities ata price. ‘‘ Demand means the quantity of a 
given article which would be taken ata given price.” This 
means simply that the desire of people is something we 
can speculate concerning. We can safely say that the 
desire of Americans to possess first-class oil-paintings or 
water colors at a dollar per square foot is great, but it does 
not show why we are willing to pay a dollar and more per 
square inch. We can safely say that there are thousands 
of people in Europe and America who desire wheat at fifty 
cents instead of a dollar, but the definition of demand as the 
quantity which would be taken at a given price only con- 
fuses our thought and leads to no explanation of why a 
given price is regularly paid for wheat or for other com- 
modities or for services. 

Supply is likewise defined as the quantity of a given 
article which could be had ata given price. Here again is 
speculation and not explanation. But why speculate as to 
what the supply of wheat in New York or Chicago would 
be at 5 cents a bushel or as to what demand would be at 
$5 a bushel, when the price facts are here needing expla- 
nation at the hands of scientific economists? Indeed, can 
we, in the light of our present knowledge, speak with any 
propriety of supply of wheat in New York or Chicago at 
5 cents a bushel? Is there any such thing? Is there ever 
a regular supply of anything anywhere freely poured into 
societary circulation below the cost of producing the most 
expensive portion of that supply? Desire leads men to work, 
but speculation concerning it does not fix or cause price. 

Demand, as an economic term, signifies effectual 
desire. When the members of any community want 
things badly enough they proceed to work for them. 
When they want them badly enough to pay the cost of pro- 
ducing them certain individuals are specially differentiated 
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to produce the given things. When people want roller 
skates badly enough or strongly enough to pay the cost of 
producing them, labor and capital are diverted to that line 
of industry. When the want ceases to be habitual with a 
sufficiently large portion of the community, the labor flows 
to other industrial channels and the factories and machinery 
are put to other uses. The prices of all articles freely pro- 
duced for sale are always and everywhere tending to the 
level of the cost of the most expensive portion of the sup- 
ply. Human desire must be sufficiently strong to pay 
cost. To this equilibrium prices ever tend. 

But if the facts regarding price everywhere and 
always—among the barbarians who are just beginning to 
barter within narrow limits, as well as among the most 
civilized nations of the earth, whose trade is infinitely com- 
plex and extended; and in the ancient trade of the 
Phenicians, as well as the international exchange of to-day; 
—if price phenomena are rightly explained in the fore- 
going analysis and the law of price is correctly stated, what 
remains of the law of supply and demand? If it does not 
deal with the fundamental and universal character and 
manifestation of price forces, is there any other group of 
facts which it does explain, and if so, what is the value of 
the explanation? 

Understanding by demand the habitual want of the 
community as determined by its life and character, and 
that this is the motive force in production; understanding 
that demand is the effectual desire of the community be- 
cause it is able and willing to pay the cost of production of 
the desired article, and thus that the cost determines 
price in the long run; understanding that it is price which 
induces supply from one period of production to another; 
—understanding that this is the economic relation and the 
sequence of cause and effect, there remains a group of 
phenomena which lie outside the apparent range of this 
explanation. They are the surface facts of temporary 
variations which are incidental to the more permanent 
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movements—the things which are so near that we can- 
not see them in their true light. The daily speculations 
as to what the price will be and the bets taken or offered 
thereon are directly dependent upon the visible supply 
and demand. If contracts are outstanding forthe delivery 
of millions of bushels of wheat in Chicago and only hun- 
dreds of thousands are to be had at the price contracted 
(for instance, there were contracts at 90 to 95 cents for 
September, 1888), the price of those hundreds of thousands 
rises rapidly as the time draws near for closing the con- 
tract. 

In the presence of these daily, hourly, momentary 
variations, the conclusion is forced on many otherwise 
intelligent people that the price of wheat, for instance, is 
fixed in Liverpool, the central market of the world. And 
the inference is drawn that if a farmer desires to sell wheat 
in Liverpool he must produce it on the Liverpool market, 
at the Liverpool price; the cost of raising, transporting, 
insuring and selling must not be above a level fixed by 
forces at work in Liverpool. This inference not only puts 
the cart before the horse; it makes the cart the horse. It 
inverts the economic order and transposes cause and effect. 
When it is said that the price of wheat is fixed in the 
Liverpool market one may properly ask who or what fixes 
it? Why are the traders in Liverpool willing regularly to 
pay about 4s. 6d. per bushel? Is it not because it costs 
that much year in and year out to put the requisite amount 
of wheat on that market? Does not wheat sell regularly 
at from two to three times as much as corn simply because 
it requires from two to three times as much human energy 
to satisfy the wheat want as it does to satisfy the corn 
want of humanity? 

Again, it is said that the law of wages is that wages are 
higher when two employers are looking for one man than 
when two men are looking for one and the same job? 
This truth is so apparent on its face that it is accepted as 
complete and final; as expressing the whole truth concern- 
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ing wage phenomena. It would seem that a little learning 
hath made us mad, and caused us to shut our eyes to the 
real lines of uniformity and the manifestations, lying a 
little below the surface, it is true, but nevertheless, the 
manifestations of the forces at work in society which fix or 
cause, which determine, price. 

In the case of wages, for instance, one may ask how 
much higher they are? how long they stay higher? how 
high they in fact are in each instance? whether one em- 
ployer goes out of business because he cannot hire a 
man? and whether one man starves because the other fel- 
low has secured the job they were both looking for? Ina 
word, does the statement that price depends on the relation 
of demand to supply explain the facts regarding wages? 
Are not wages, the price of labor, determined just as the 
price of anything else is determined—by the cost of produc- 
ing the most expensive portion of the necessary supply? 

It is said that supply and demand determine price. 
What determines supply? and what determines demand? 
‘* Supply” is a name for the quantity of any article certain 
individuals stand ready to deliver at any particular time 
and place at a given price. They so stand because at the 
moment that price is all they hope to get in exchange. 
They are satisfied. But supply also means the quantity 
which all engaged in an industry produce; it is the amount 
society creates and consumes in the successive periods of 
production. And the price of this quantity is determined 
by the cost of raising, of producing, of creating, the most 
expensive portion of it. Individuals continue to turn a 
given amount, or more, or less of any particular article into 
societary circulation, simply and solely because it pays the 
one who puts the greatest amount of human energy into 
the production of the requisite supply. Society requires it 
and takes it simply and solely because the man who wants 
the article most can just afford to pay what it costs. Cost 
determines, that is, limits and fixes supply. Income or 
purchasing power determines demand. It is then the cost 
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of producing the most expensive portion of the supply and 
the power to purchase on the part of the man who wants 
the article, which are constantly in motion and tend to 
equilibrium, just as water seeks a level. 

Price is limited by the expenses of production, and 
equals what those who most want the article in question 
are able to pay for it. 

This does not mean, as was recently suggested by the 
New York Lvening Post, that anyone can raise produce at 
any expense whatever and hold it on the market at a price 
to cover this. An equilibrium will not always result for 
hot-house grapes. They may be ‘‘sour’”’ because no one 
can afford to buy them. Articles must be produced within 
the means of purchasers; but of the whole supply in the 
market it is the price of the most expensive portion which 
gives boundary to the supply and hence the price of every 
other portion. Price results from the equilibrium of cost 
and income; it is the evidence of the meeting and agree- 
ment of two individuals possessing different commodities. 

Supply and demand, speaking superficially, tend to 
come into equilibrium. But they do not move independently 
of all forces, and social conditions; they are not omnipotent 
beings, conditioned only »y their own sweet will. The 
equilibrium, meeting or agreement is not ‘‘ fixed ’’ whimsi- 
cally, but is the necessary result of economic forces. The 
movement is not fickle but regular, systematic and orderly. 
It is the consequence of the impulse of certain definite 
human wants and desires which prompt men and women 
to act given ways under known social conditions. There 
is order in the apparent chaos, and it is a study of cost to 
the producer standing over against income of the purchaser 
which reveals it. 

ARTHUR BURNHAM WOODFORD. 





Defects in our Bread. 


The purpose of this article is to show that the ordi- 
nary disposal of our bread material at the present day is 
both dietetically foolish and wasteful in consequence of the 
rejection of portions of the wheat valuable as food. 

While much attention has been bestowed upon the 
brewing of beer, bread, which we all consume in small or 
large quantities, has been almost entirely neglected by the 
scientists who have done so much for the benefit of human- 
ity in other matters. 

Every large brewery contains its laboratory with the 
necessary apparatus for obtaining accurate tests as to the 
desired qualities of the beer, yet a baker’s establishment 
with a highly trained chemist to supervise the making of 
the bread is certainly the exception rather than the rule. 

Before attempting to describe the most desirable form 
of bread, it is necessary to explain the objection to white, 
brown, and Graham bread, one of which constitutes a part 
of the daily food of each of us. 

White bread is made from the center portion of the 
grains of wheat, which consist of a large quantity of starch 
and a small percentage of gluten. The white central part 
of each grain is surrounded by five layers of other cells, 
all of them being rich in materials which go to support 
life; the layer nearest to the starchy center is composed 
chiefly of gluten, and the remaining layers all contain ben- 
eficial mineral matter. Outside these layers is the hard 
fibrous covering called the husk, or cortex, which is not of 
value as human food. 

To properly sustain life and health, it is necessary 
that a due proportion of all the materials existing in a grain 
of wheat should be consumed. There are very few arti- 
cles of food which contain the whole of these materials in 
proper proportions; milk and eggs are, in all probability, the 
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only two, but bread might be added as a third, if it were 
made from the whole wheaten grain, exclusive of the cor- 
tex. Each portion of the grain of wheat has a special 
duty in regard to the sustenance of life; starch is a warmth 
producer, phosphoric salts and mineral matters nourish the 
brain, and gluten forms flesh. The most desirable method 
of getting into the system the required proportions of the 
necessities of life, appears to be that of eating them in the 
shape of properly made wheaten bread. 

White bread, however, contains only a part of the 
needful nutriment, and it consists entirely of that part, 
viz., starch. I am not aware that any experiments have 
been made with the lower animals, but it is quite evident 
that a human being attempting to live upon white bread, 
without any other food, would very quickly injure both his 
physical and his mental system. In white bread the whole 
of the tissue-forming, bone-creating and brain-supporting 
portions are rejected and constitute no part of the loaf 
which we eat, the result in Great Britain being frequent 
cases of rickets among the children of the poor, the par- 
ents not possessing the means with which to provide such 
requisites of diet as contain lime and phosphates. The 
bone disease to which I refer is often seen upon this con- 
tinent, the chief features being crooked spine and limbs, 
depressed ribs, bulky head and short stature, all of which 
would in many instances have been absent if correctly 
made wheaten bread had been used in place of the white 
bread at present so highly appreciated for what, froma 
scientific point of view, must be regarded as an objection- 
able feature—its extreme whiteness. 

Brown bread, as commonly made, consists of white 
flour with some of the outer husk—the innutritious coat- 
ing of the grain—coarsely ground and mixed with the 
meal. The complaint against this bread is that it pos- 
sesses all the disadvantages of white bread, and has also 
an irritating effect upon the stomach produced by the 
presence of the husk. 
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In Graham bread we appear to have gluten, albumen, 
and phosphoric salts in abundance, but the drawbacks of 
brown bread remain, the flour not being ground sufficiently 
small and the hard portions of the grain consequently re- 
maining in large, angular pieces. This bread is quite as 
irritating to the stomach as ordinary brown bread, and the 
nutriment is not fully extracted from it by the eater, because 
its irritating property shortens the period of digestion and 
does not allow the system sufficient time to properly as- 
similate it. 

What is required in order to obtain thoroughly nutri- 
tious and easily digested bread is: 

1. That the flour from which the bread is made must 
be entirely free from the hard, useless, outer skin. 

2. That this flour must be ground to such a degree 
of fineness that no angular flakes, which are the cause of 
the irritating and indigestible properties of both Graham 
and brown bread, are present. 

The former result can be arrived at by the process 
known as ‘‘decortication,’’ before being ground, and to 
this process—a sort of scraping—the white meal from which 
white bread is made is subjected. The second desideratum 
is obtainable by the use of suitable steel mills. As addi- 
tional security against the retention of any large particles, 
the flour after being ground should be passed through a 
sieve; what will not pass ought to be re-ground. 

Bread made after the manner I have described would 
be nutritious because it would contain every requirement 
of the body in proper proportions, and it would be easily 
digested on account of the presence of cerealin, a nitrog- 
enous substance, possessing the power of converting starch 
into sugar and lactic acid, which exists within the layers 
composing the grains of wheat. 

The analyses of wheat, it must be admitted, vary very 
considerably. In the produce of a single ear there may 
exist three or four per cent. more of albuminoid matters in 
some grains than in others, but the average propotion of 
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gluten to starch is as g-11 to 100. While the whole meal 
of the wheat contains 119 grains in the pound of mineral 
matters valuable as nourishment, a pound of white flour 
contains, at the very most, not over fifty grains. The fine 
flour required for making white bread exists in the wheat 
to the extent of about seventy per cent., the balance being 
generally used to fatten hogs, or cattle, a process which is 
wasteful because it is a costly method of achieving the 
desired result. 

The Spartans and Romans of ancient times lived and 
thrived very largely upon bread made of wheaten flour. 

In Sweden, also in Russia and Sicily, at the present 
day the poor live almost entirely upon bread made from 
the whole meal of wheat, oats or rye. 

The condition of our brains must depend to a very 
marked extent upon the state of our nervous systems, and 
our power of thinking—of doing brain work generally— 
must be lessened if we do not absorb a sufficient quantity 
of phosphorus. An insufficiently nourished brain cannot 
perform its duties efficiently, and the possessor of it isa 
loss to the community in consequence of being so much the 
less a thinking member of the human family. 

Deficient bone nourishment is also responsible for 
many deformities, for stunted children, and for early decay 
of the teeth, as well as for flagging vitality, which so 
frequently results in an excessive desire for alcoholic 
stimulants. 

Fashion will, no doubt, be much opposed to bread of a 
darker color than the white bread we are accustomed to 
see, and the difficulty of dealing with prejudice can hardly 
be overestimated. In addition, any new kind of food is 
generally disliked until it has been given a fair and com- 
plete trial. The German ‘‘black bread” often becomes 
agreeable to the taste after being used for a reasonable 
length of time, and unless it contained some good qualities 
to counterbalance its objectionable appearance and curious 
flavor it would long since have ceased to be made. There 
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is not, of course, any reason to suppose that the most fas- 
tidious person would be able to detect any disagreeable 
flavor in bread made as I have suggested from the whole 
wheaten grain. 

Having endeavored in this short paper to draw atten- 
tion to the defects in the existing forms of our bread, as 
well as to describe what I believe to be the remedies, I 
venture to express the hope that this question, being one 
of vital importance to the whole human race, may have 
bestowed upon it the consideration which it undoubtedly 
deserves. LAWRENCE IRWELL. 





The assertion that white bread consists entirely of 
starch, and that the whole of the tissue-forming, bone- 
creating, and brain-supporting portions are rejected, con- 
stituting no part of the white loaf, isagreaterror. Refer- 
ence to any standard work containing an analysis of food 
will verify this statement; at the place of writing I have 


no reference books at hand. ‘The Bethnal Green Museum 
of London has made something of a specialty of showing 
to the world an analysis of human foods; and Professor 
Church has written the hand-book containing such analyses 
for the Museum. Professor Church places the amount of 
gluten in ordinary wheat at from twelve to fourteen per 
cent., and the amount of gluten in ordinary white flour at 
seven or eight per cent; showing that ordinary white 
bread has been robbed, but that it still contains more than 
half as much gluten as whole wheat flour. 

Sylvester Graham, fifty-three years ago, called the 
attention of the scientific world to the injury that may be 
done by making bread chiefly of the starchy portion of the 
wheat, and by excluding a large portion of the gluten. It 
is agreed by many scientists that about twenty-two ounces 
of food freed from water are necessary adequately to nour- 
ish a man of average size during twenty-four hours, and 
when performing an average amount of labor. Of this 
nourishment about sixteen ounces should be carbonaceous 
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or heat-forming, rather more than five ounces of nitroge- 
nous food or that adapted to the support of muscular action, 
and rather less than one ounce should be phosphates and 
salts, which are needed for the support of the brain and 
the bony structure. 

Whenever bread is the only food man is able to pro- 
cure, it is as important that such bread should be made of 
the entire wheat, and that none of the dark-colored gluten 
should be separated from the flour, as may be claimed by 
the most enthusiastic Grahamites. It is undeniable that 
the very poor classes, such as abound in the east end of 
London, and whose nourishment is made up very largely 
from bread alone, would be considerably benefited if they 
could be induced to use whole-meal bread instead of that 
made from white flour, which has been robbed of a consid- 
erable portion of its gluten, and for this reason this class 
does not get the needed amount of nitrogen in their white 
bread diet. Unfortunately the class who would be greatly 
benefited by the adoption of bread made from the entire 
wheat consists of those persons who have no interest in 
the theories of the Grahamites—they do not even know 
that such theories exist. This doctrine has been addressed 
to the intelligence of the race, and quite naturally has 
made no headway among the poor and ignorant, whose 
chief considerations in selecting their food are appetite 
and expense. Fine white flour is more easily obtainable 
than flour made of the entire wheat, and, for reasons 
which will be touched upon later on, makes a more pala- 
table bread, and hence only white flour bread is used by 
the poor. 

It is only among the intelligent and well-to-do classes 
that entire wheat bread has found favor; and this bread 
has been and is a damage to this class. The well-to-do 
the world over habitually use a considerable portion of 
milk, eggs, cheese, fish, flesh, and fowl. These foods fur- 
nish an ample supply of nitrogen in a form much more 
easily digested than the gluten of wheat; and these foods 
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have the additional advantage of being rich in oil, a nec- 
essary element in man’s dietary, and one he has insisted 
upon having throughout the ages. To those who are pro- 
vided with flesh and animal products, in quantities suffi- 
cient to provide the needed nitrogen, bread made of fine 
flour is preferable because it is much more easily digested 
than that having a large proportion of gluten. I have 
elsewhere shown* that all but one or two per cent. of 
starch foods is digested in the intestines. A person pro- 
vided with an ample supply of nitrogen and oil in animal 
products does not require the nitrogen of the gluten, 
which is much more difficult of digestion; and if fine flour 
—white bread—is eaten with such animal products the 
needed nitrogen is readily obtainable from the animal pro- 
ducts, and the starch foods soon pass on to the intestines 
to undergo transformation into glucose; whereas, if the 
entire wheat flour bread has been eaten, there is neces- 
sarily a considerable effort on the part of the system to 
separate and digest the extra amount of gluten, the need 
for which has already been anticipated by the animal pro- 
ducts. This necessity on the part of the system to sepa- 
tate and digest an element which is not needed and not 
used is a very considerable strain upon the nervous system. 
A glance at the history of nations will supply proofs 
of this contention. The Chinese, Japanese, and the mill- 
ions in India who subsist chiefly on vegetable foods are 
smaller in stature, shorter lived, are weak relatively, both 
mentally and physically, and have accomplished far less of 
the world’s work than the English and German nations, 
who have been liberally supplied with a flesh dietary, and 
so far as England is concerned at all events, whose bread 
has been chiefly made of ordinary fine white flour. 
Another proof that bread and starch foods are a great 
strain upon the digestive powers is found in the phenom- 
enal benefits accruing to invalids by the use of the Salis- 
bury diet, which consists exclusively of the lean of beef or 


** How Nature Cures,” pages 237-238. Ga Sonnenschien & Co., Paternoster Square 
London. Stillman & Co., 1398 Broadway, N. Y.) 
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mutton and water. When these patients recover their 
usual health they generally return to a diet of bread and 
starch foods, and frequently relapse again into invalidism, 
to be again cured by again adopting an exclusively meat 
diet. The increasing favor with which a milk diet for in- 
valids is being received by physicians of all schools is an- 
other strong evidence in favor of a non-starch diet. The 
German Spas and Continental health resorts are filled each 
year by tens of thousands of patients from the effete and 
luxurious idle class in Europe, to ‘‘undergo” a yearly 
‘‘cure.”” These establishments insist upon a greatly di- 
minished amount of bread, no potatoes, and a correspond- 
ing increase of meat, eggs, and milk. Another proof is 
seen in the fact that among patients suffering from dia- 
betes and obesity the former are put upon a skimmed- 
milk regimen, and the obese are forbidden bread and po- 
tatoes. The diabetic are often cured, and the corpulent 
are quite sure to be if put upon an exclusively non-starch 
diet. When cured these patients often return to a bread 
and starch diet, only to again be attacked with diabetes or 
corpulency, and to be again cured or helped by a return to 
a non-starch diet. 

The theories advanced by Sylvester Graham, and a 
large army of hygienists and food reformers since, have 
been so plausible that large numbers of people have at- 
tempted to put them to the test of experience; but it will 
be difficult to find any considerable number of people who 
have adopted it in youth, practiced it during their life, and 
who have lived to any considerable age. Great numbers 
of enthusiastic young hygienists have adopted it early in 
life, struggled for a few months, or at most a few years, 
against the more difficult digestion which inevitably fol- 
lowed, only to return to a diet of white bread and animal 
products. Some equally enthusiastic hygienists late in 
life have adopted this theory, some of whom are still 
struggling with it, but most of them are either dead or 
have become apostates. 
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This is only another instance where the sound com- 
mon sense of mankind has triumphed over plausible theo- 
ries. Mr. Gunton has made readers of the ECONOMIST 
familiar with the fact that although professors of political 
economy have taught with some plausibility the doctrine 
of free trade, and their students have voiced these views 
in the literature of the country, nevertheless the plain hard 
common sense of business men has insisted on protecting 
our industries with a tariff. When we plunge into eco- 
nomics below superficial and plausible theories we find phil- 
osophy and good reason to justify the course pursued by 
our business men who threw theories to the wind, prefer- 
ring to be guided by results of experience. 

Looking deeper into the food question it will be seen 
that the common sense course regarding white bread fol- 
lowed by the great majority in civilization is as much jus- 
tified by physiology as the practice of protecting our in- 
dustries from low-priced foreign labor is justified by sound 
political economy. 

In the heated race of modern competitive life, most 
men are overworked and are suffering from a prostration 
of the nervous system. They need most that food which 
will supply the largest amount of nourishment for the least 
amount of digestive strain. Fish, flesh, and animal pro- 
ducts are chiefly digested in the main stomach; and the 
larger portion of their nourishment is easily obtained and 
readily appropriated. Bread, on the contrary, although 
undergoing the churning and movements incidental to 
digestion in the main stomach, remains undigested and is 
passed on to the intestines, where it is converted first into 
dextrine and then into glucose. Nearly all the nourishing 
elements of fruit are, like fish and flesh, digested in the 
first stomach; indeed, the great portion of its nourishment 
is already glucose when first swallowed—is in fact in the 
same condition chemicaily that bread becomes after a com- 
plex, laborious, and protracted digestion. In conformity 
with this law, I have quoted from men of science to prove 
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that those people who subsist largely on animal foods, with 
a modicum of bread and cereals, have much better health 
than that class who live largely upon bread and are able 
to procure but little meat.* 

Bread has all needed elements of nutrition except 
free oil; but its gluten or nitrogenous element is inferior 
to the same albuminoid found in flesh and animal products. 
Equally valuable phosphates and salts are found both in 
fruits and in flesh; and the major element of nutrition in 
bread, its starch, or heat-giving force, is greatly inferior to 
the heat-giving nourishment found in fruit. The ordi- 
nary dried figs of commerce contain about sixty-eight per 
cent of glucose. Ordinary whole wheat flour made from 
northern wheat has a similar percentage of starch, but 
with the important difference that the glucose of figs re- 
quires no chemical change, whereas the starch of bread 
must, as before explained, undergo a protracted and labo- 
rious digestion before it becomes available as human food. 
An examination of the bread question is important, not so 
much to learn how to improve it, as to do without it. 


EMMET DENSMORE. 


*“ How Nature Cures,” pages 272, 305 and 306. 
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Current Economic Discussion. 


That more or less distinguished ex-Liberal non- 
Tory, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, airs his opinions on ‘‘ The 
Labor Question ”’ in the Nineteenth Century for November. 
His friendliness to eight-hour legislation is encouraging, 
not because of its results, if his friendliness indeed 
will have any results, but because of that which it is it- 
self a result of. For we take it that it is a result of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s single eye for the main chance. He sees 
that the eight-hour movement has grown, and is not dis- 
posed to range himself on the wrong side of the future if 
he can help it. He does not regard it as at all certain that 
a reduction of hours would increase the cost of production, 
for he recognizes the probability that there would be a 
compensating increase in the efficiency of the labor. If 
there were a slight increase in the cost, he thinks it would 
fall on the consumer in the shape of increased cost, rather 
than on the workman’s wages or the employer's profit. 
Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman of Columbia College, in his 
recent monograph ‘‘On the Shifting and Incidence of Tax- 
ation,’’ expresses the same principle under a different ap- 
plication; his idea being that taxes fall in the long run on 
the consumer who is not also a producer, and who sells 
nothing to others by which he can ‘‘pass it on”’ to them, 
as schoolboys say. No doubt this principle of ultimate in- 
cidence holds good of individual exchange of products or 
services, alike when there is, and when there is not, any 
public taxation involved. Under its operation the eight- 
hour law would, in the long run, and very indirectly, act 
as a tax on the leisure classes, or those best able to bear it 
without suffering any conscious loss, for the benefit of 
those whose toil would be shortened in quantity and 
strengthened in quality. 

It is curious to note what like results men will reach in 
thinking around the same question from different starting 
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points. Mr. Chamberlain, who is by no means a socialist, 
recognizes a growing tendency toward extending the 
powers and enlarging the functions of local authorities in 
regard to social questions, and feels certain that we may 
proceed further on the same lines with hope and confidence. 
And on this side of the water a Bellamy Nationalist, Mr. 
Ned Arden Flood, in the American Journal of Politics, thinks 
that the extension of municipal functions is too often over- 
shadowed by the plan for the national control of industry, 
and that if nationalism in its entirety is to be realized, it 
seems likely to be realized first in the cities, with a 
gradual development toward the enlargement of the national 
function. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Flood both want to 
see municipal powers cautiously increased, but the one fears 
that the principle of home rule will gain too much ground, 
the other that the principle of nationalism will not pro- 
gress fast enough, if tried on too large a scale and too soon. 
Possibly Mr. Flood and his co-thinkers may yet induce Mr. 
Chamberlain to come out for Bellamyism. If they can 
make him think that Bellamyism is coming, he will come, 


too. 
William Maitland thinks the American farmer is ruined, 


and he too tells the public, through the Mineteenth Century, 
just what is the matter; for Mr. Maitland is quite sure that 
he knows what is the matter. Of course the iniquities of 
the protective tariff are a part of the Maitland diagnosis. 
The farmer, Mr. Maitland thinks, is the most taxed and 
the least protected of mortals. He willinsist on topdress- 
ing his farm, figuratively speaking, with mortgages, and 
on voting for queer third party schemes involving more 
currency, of a kind of which ‘‘ the more there is the worse” 
istrue. There is some truth and some error here, as there 
usually is. But Mr. Maitland stumbles over one of the 
secrets of the farmers’ sorrows, lying right in his path, and 
does not know it when he sees it. He has heard that the 
government has disposed of a great area of public land in 
the last twenty-five years, for hesaysso. But he does not, 
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strange to say, discover the connection between this fact 
and the sorrows of the American farmer. But just imagine 
the effect that would be felt by the manufacturers of the 
country, if the government should somehow happen to 
have a large number of manufacturing plants on its hands, 
of all kinds, and were to give them away or sell them at 
nominal figures to actual operators! 

So far as the manufacturers are concerned, the same 
result will be attained for them that free or almost free 
land has attained for the farmers, if instead of their com- 
petitors being multiplied by means of free plants, they are 
admitted to competition without paying American wages 
for labor. It does not make much difference to a man 
whether you take a dollar out of his right-hand pocket or 
his left-hand pocket. Under the circumstances, Mr. Mait- 
land’s lamentations about the farmer are hardly as cogent 
an argument against labor protection as they evidently in- 
tended themselves to be. 

In the Engineering Magazine Mr. William Nelson Black 
gives an optimistic view of the future of the electric motor. 
Rightly recognizing the railroads as a chief factor in the 
unparalleled development of this continent, he believes the 
electric motor will supersede the steam engine, and at a 
more rapid pace tend to annihilate space. In the meantime 
he believes, correctly too, that we will maintain our present 
system of railroading, never heeding the cry of the dis- 
satisfied few to put them under government control, for, as 
Mr, Black says, ‘‘ we never would have had a tenth part of 
the railroad mileage if it had not been constructed by the 
precise agencies through which it was obtained—that is to 
say, made the impulse and inspiration of individual initia- 
tive and personal interest and ambition.’” But by the 
transformation of the farmers into owners and stockholders 
of the prospective electric railways, may the writer not be 
destroying the incentive to work the farm of his fancy? 
And is it probable that the rent of the distant farming 
land would remain the same when its productive utility 
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is increased by means of electric motors, as our writer 
seems to think? It is scarcely fair to attribute to our great 
railway enterprise the creation of jealousy and of such men 
as Peffer, for surely such men, as well as the green-eyed 
monster, existed long before railroads or corporate capital 
appeared in any form. Let us give to Steam and Elec- 
tricity, and their agent the Machine, their full measure of 
credit, and pronounce them the wonderworking forces, the 
socializing powers of the universe, but attribute ‘‘ jealousy 
and distrust of the power of association”’ to ignorance of 
the economic relation of capital to society. 

Mr. C. R. Tompkins writes on Progress in the Art of 
Woodworking, giving instructive and pleasing illustrations 
of the labor-saving power of woodworking machinery, 
showing clearly that though hand workers through ignor- 
ance resisted the introduction of this class of machinery 
as inimical to their interests in displacing their hand labor, 
the final result was more work, and better products. And 
to-day, by its socializing influences, the masses demand and 
are enabled to obtain neatly trimmed houses and artis- 
tically made furniture, which has operated for their refine- 
ment. And this has tended to increase their work until it 
has caused a demand for higher wages, thus establishing 
the fact that machinery is the agent which actually raises 
the standard of living of the masses. 

Mr. Corbin, of the Union Pacific Employees’ Magazine, 
wisely urges that the laborer’s most effective weapon is the 
ballot; but we do not agree with him that going by con- 
traries is the wisest method of usingit; for behind the bal- 
lot is the social status of the masses, which determines the 
wisdom or unwisdom of its use. Because some corpora- 
tions resist the advance movement of labor, it in no wise 
follows that corporate capital should be abolished, any 
more than that because some labor organizations make mis- 
takes, organized labor should be disbanded. If Mr. Cor- 
bin thinks ‘‘ the labor question would be greatly simplified 
if the power of the corporation was eliminated” (which 
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would of necessity eliminate the power of organized labor, 
for the one is the economic accompaniment of the other), 
he has only to look back upon the time when that condi- 
tion of affairs actually did exist, and ask himself if he 
desires the return of those dismal days. The corporation 
is the natural outgrowth of the concentration of capital, as 
the maintenance of the high wage level is the natural re- 
sult of organized labor. Will Mr. Corbin deny the social- 
izing effect of both? 

And again, says the Union Pacific Employees’ Magazine, 
‘‘with government ownership of railways, telegraphs, and 
coal mines; with government system of postal saving 
banks and banks of loan and deposit; with a system of 
land taxation that discriminated against the speculator in 
favor of the actual occupant and tiller of the soil, our 
present aristocracy would be as dead as Babylon.” 

With the destruction of the aristocracy—as Mr. Corbin 
is pleased to call our manufacturing classes—our nation 
would indeed be as dead as Babylon. Itis not government 
ownership of any of these industries that we need, but a 
thorough economic education, teaching both capital and 
labor their economic relations to each other and to society. 
By this means alone will hostilities end. 

Bradstreet’s compilation of failures occurring in all 
parts of the United States excepting Dakota shows that, 
in the first three-quarters of the present year, the total fail- 
ures, including those of a strictly mercantile and industrial 
character, not omitting banking institutions, were 7,378, 
which is less than in any corresponding period since 1883, 
excepting 1887-8, when there were 7,330. The marked 
improvement over 189i—there being 1,528 fewer failures in 
this year than in that—JSradstreet’s attributes partly to the 
restriction of credit and in part to the general shortening 
of sail as suggested by prudence and economy. Is it not 
entirely due to the increased concentration of capital, 
which entails less risk to credit, and by the introduction of 
improved methods which have reduced cost? The above 
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figures, are, however, strangely at variance with the lamen- 
tations of our lately elected administrators, that under the 
present policy our nation is on the verge of ruin. 

In the Charities Review Mr. Buzelle tells us that 
‘*charity is more than food and clothes;’’—that ‘‘it is a 
science and an art.” As a science it should strike at the 
very root of poverty; as an art it should develop the 
means of reaching the source without belittling the indi- 
vidual. The first cry of the babe, whether it be froma 
homely cot or a downy pillowed cradle, denotes a human 
want. Thisscientific knowledge the mother possesses, and 
Nature, operating through the ties of affection, has taught 
her the art of placing the opportunity to gratify that want 
so near to the infant that by its own effort it satisfies itself. 
This is the science and art of true charity. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Relief in Work,” the same 
Review gives the different experiments which have been 
tried with more or less success, tending to show, among othez 
things, that compulsory labor is desirable for both sexes. 
The already adopted motto, guid pro quo, is the only sound 
basis for any transaction, charitable or otherwise. Would 
it not be well to tranform the vast amount of money annu- 
ally spent in well-meant but often misused alms-giving, 
into capital, thus establishing factories on a business basis, 
throwing their products upon the market in regular com- 
petition with other shops, in this way underselling by legit- 
imate methods; and the profits, if any, spent in establish- 
ing kindergartens, libraries, music halls, and other socializ- 
ing influences, making the factory conditions as ideal as 
desired, and in so doing creating the desire for home? In 
this way it would be possible to call such an institution an 
‘‘ Opportunity Giving Organization” thus adding dignity 
to charity and the idea of individuality to the laborer, while 
sympathy and sentiment could be lavished upon the in- 
mates of hospitals and homes for the aged. 

C. S. ROBINSON. 








Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics 
is invited, but all communications, whether conveying facts, 
expressing opinions or asking questions, either for private 
use or for publication, must bear the writer’s full name 
and address. And when answers are desired other than 
through the magazine, or manuscripts returned, communi- 
cations must be accompanied by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions ex- 
pressed in unsigned articles. While offering the freest 
opportunity for intelligent discussion and cordially inviting 
expressions of well digested opinions, however new and 
novel, they reserve themselves the right to criticise freely 
all views presented in signed articles, whether invited or 
not. 





Now THAT it is settled that the late Samuel J. Tilden’s 
wish to founda free public library is to be carried into 
effect, we hope that the Tilden library will avoid the chief 
vice of too many of our visiting public libraries. They 
mostly open at some generously late hour in the morning, 
about two hours after the workingman has gone to his 
work, and close at.some premature hour in the afternoon, 
not long after the banks shut up, but an hour or two before 
the workingman can have a chance to use them. The 
average public library founded by rich men seems to be 
designed chiefly for the use of people of wealth and leisure 
who can afford to buy libraries of their own. 


THE PROCEEDINGS at the opening of the Italian Parlia- 
ment in Rome, where everybody a few years ago was under 
the temporal rule of the Pope, reminds us how steadily 
Europe is being constitutionalized, if we may coin a verb. 
The ministers promised to obtain a ‘‘ budget equilibrium,” 
or a revenue equal to the expenses, without fresh taxes or 
the increase of old taxes, and also an organic reform of the 
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public service. Both these pledges are essentially a recog- 
nition of popular rights. Italy, like Great Britain and 
Spain, is still a monarchy in name, but, at the rate at which 
Central and Southern Europeans are getting the benefit of 
constitutional rule, it will not be a great while before the 
Russian Empire, instead of the French Republic, will be 
the juryman to complain of ‘‘those eleven other obstinate 
fellows.” 


THE DEMOCRATIC party has taken a brief to relieve the 
people from the burdens of taxation, which has long been 
the pet theme of Mr. Cleveland himself. Just how they 
are going to bring this boon about is not quite clear. It 
was a plausible promise to make in a Madison Square Gar- 
den speech, but not quite so easy to redeem in practice. 
The national revenue is barely equal to the present require- 
ments of the government. It would be quite an easy task 
to reduce the taxation by abolishing tariffs, but that would 


simply create a deficiency and necessitate a reduction of 
public expenditures, which is only another name for cur- 
tailing public improvements. Such a scheme would be 
very much like telling workingmen that they can lighten 
their burdens by going barefooted, living in poorer houses, 
and wearing shoddy clothes. 


IN SOUNDING THE KEYNOTE of the Democratic admin- 
istration Mr. Breckinridge in his recent Chamber of Com- 
merce speech said: ‘‘Our purpose is, as God gives us 
strength, to turn our faces in the opposite direction from 
that in which we have been going.”” Of course the object 
of adopting any given policy is to obtain certain results; 
hence the only purpose of adopting an opposite policy 
must beto produce an opposite effect from what we have 
been having. During the last thirty years we have, by 
common consent, had greater prosperity and more social 
advance than was ever known to any other people. To re- 
verse this, then, is the purpose of Mr. Breckinridge and 
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his Democratic associates, ‘‘as God gives them strength.” 
It must be admitted that this position has the merit of 
candor and consistency, but whether it is just what the 
American people want we shall see later. 


WE ARE GLAD to observe signs of returning sanity in 
the New York Times. It was once an able, patriotic paper, 
but during the last eight years it appears to have lost its 
head on all matters pertaining to economics and trade, and 
become a mere free-trade fanatic. The abolition of our 
‘robber tariff’’ system, root and branch, has been its 
motto. To this end it has waged war upon our industries, 
our public men, our national integrity, and in fact every- 
thing American; but the election of the Democrats seems 
to have sobered it up considerably. It has suddenly 
stopped clamoring for free trade, and is now willing to 
accept a tariff equal to the difference between wages here 
and abroad. .This is what the SociaAL ECONOMIST has 
steadily advocated and what the Republican platform de- 
manded, and, what is more to the purpose, it is the only 
truly scientific basis upon which the tariff question can be 
economically and permanently settled. Of course we can- 
not tell how long this rational spell of the 7zmes will last, 
but we are glad to see it taking a correct position, if only 
for a brief time. Itis better be right a little while than to 
be wrong all the time. 


THE NEW YORK Sux takes the Westminster Review to 
task for describing Americans as pessimists. It resents the 
allegation, and claims that we are the most optimistic people 
on the earth. The Westminster Review has probably been 
reading Democratic papers, which for the last few years 
have been engaged in a pessimistic crusade against every- 
thing American. They have belittled our public men in 
comparison with foreigners; they have berated our in- 
dustries; denied our progress and prosperity and done 
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their best to defeat the growth of new industries. In fact, 
from their description of our people and methods during 
the last eight years foreigners would be justified in believ- 
ing that we are devoid of public integrity, commercial 
honor, or ordinary morality; that our laborers are oppressed 
to the point of starvation for the enrichment of a few in- 
dustrial potentates who in turn corrupt our public officials 
and degrade our national character. Of course this is alla 
libel on the character of the American people, but it is the 
reputation Democratic journals have tried to give us, 
and we should not be surprised if their English admirers 
accept the caricature as a true picture. 





THE AUTHORITIES in Pennsylvania are making history 
just now that they will surely some time have to account 
for. Under the instruction of Judge Paxton a grand jury 
has indicted the whole advisory board of the Amalgamated 
Association at Homestead for treason. If Pennsylvania 
law-makers and capitalists think they can suppress the 
labor movement by creating new crimes they are seriously 
mistaken. This method has been tried too often. It was 
inaugurated in 1350 and has been repeated many times in 
every century since, only to demonstrate the failure of all 
such means of solving labor difficulties. If resistance to 
Pinkerton police is to be high treason, and the officers of 
labor organizations to which those participating in the act 
belong are to be treated as accessories to the crime, and 
the capitalists who deliberately provoke the assault are to 
escape, the time for some radical changes is near at hand. 
It would be difficult to invent a more effective way of de- 
stroying the confidence of the masses in our present insti- 
tutions, and fanning the flames of socialism throughout the 
community. The day for such one-sided proceedings has 
passed. 





BisHop DOANE, of the Episcopal Church diocese of 
Albany, has taken great interest in excise reform mat- 
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ters, and it is therefore very significant that he, of all men, 
should have begun to discuss the proposition that licenses 
for saloons be done away with entirely, so that a man could 
open a saloon without asking anybody’s consent but that of 
the landlord, but should be liable to have it shut up with 
remarkable suddenness if he sold liquors to minors, or on 
Sundays, or to intoxicated persons. This scheme would 
be distinctly better than the actual situation in prohibition 
states. Those states do away with liquor licenses entirely, 
and assume that the saloons are not open all the same. 
This proposition would assume that they are open, as they 
assuredly would be, and the police would watch them ac- 
cordingly and come down cn the proprietors for any crime 
or misdemeanor. At least, that would probably be the 
case outside the state of New York, where the absurd 
‘*police spy” clause prohibits an officer of the law from 
going into a saloon at the hours when it is constructively 
closed by the law. ‘The repeal of that astonishing legal 
paradox is the first step towards a rational system of excise 
law in New York, unless we wish to substitute the princi- 
ple ‘‘it isa crime to detect acrime”’ for the familiar maxim 
‘*it is a crime to conceal a crime.”’ 


JUST WHAT WILL become of the social problem of the 
south under Democratic government is a question that can- 
not be contemptuously dismissed merely because the Dem- 
ocrats have succeeded. ‘To be sure the southern people, 
who no doubt suffered many things under reconstruction 
and carpet-bag government and who even now fear the 
ghost of ‘‘negro domination,” will say ‘‘hush! Don’t 
discuss it!”’ But discussed it must be tillit issettled ; and 
as somebody said once, nothing is ever settled until it is 
settled right. The Mississippi plan of an educational qual- 
ification for voting is a step towards fuller knowledge of 
industrial conditions. Other southern states have been 
fearful of introducing it, lest their Democratic majorities 
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be cut down to the danger point, for there are a great many 
southern Democratic whites, as well as Republican colored 
people, who cannot read. But the enormous Democratic 
majority which Mississippi gave in the late election ought 
to knock the partisan argument in the head for evermore. 
An educational qualification disfranchising no present 
voters, but applying only to newcomers or young men 
coming of age, would put the premium of a vote upon edu- 
cation, and make the people want to be educated more. 
And when the people want to be educated they will be 
educated; and when they are better educated they will 
want more industrial progress and they will get it. 

THE Boston Hera/d makes the astonishing announce- 
ment that ‘‘ Mr. Atkinson can probably claim the credit of 
having formulated the economic truth, conveyed in the 
seeming paradox, that the higher the price of labor the 
cheaper the cost of production, and in the various analyses 
that he makes he apparently justifies this most satisfactory 
economic law.” 

It is a demonstrable law in economics that highpriced 
labor tends to produce low-priced products, but we know 
of no one pretending to a knowledge of economics who 
so little understands this law as Mr. Atkinson. Of 
course belief in this law would lead one to advocate high 
wages as a means of lessening the cost of production. 
Who ever heard of Mr. Atkinson favoring a rise of wages? 
Massachusetts workingmen know him only as an opponent 
to all their efforts in that direction. Mr. Atkinson has in- 
deed asserted many times lately that the higher the wages 
the lower the cost of production, but he has done so solely 
for the purpose of advocating free trade, assuming that 
because our wages are higher our cost of production must 
be lower than that of other countries and hence pro- 
tection is unnecessary. 

In the sense in which he makes the statement it is as 
erroneous as is the assertion that ‘‘ the higher the tariff the 
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cheaper the fabric.’”’ High-priced labor does lower the cost 
of production, but not directly by the superior alertness and 
energy of the workingmen, as Mr. Atkinson imagines. 
The economy comes in an altogether different way ; 
namely, through the general increase of consumption and 
larger markets which furnish the economic foundation for 
the investment of capital and the use of improved methods. 
It is not until the improved methods come that the cost of 
production is permanently reduced. If Mr. Atkinson or 
the Boston Herald have any doubts about this let them 
hire $5 a day American bricklayers and $2.50 a day 
English bricklayers, and see what the difference in 
the cost of erecting a building will be. If they think the 
American bricklayer will lay more than twice as many 
bricks as the English they are woefully mistaken. The 
truth is that most of our $5 a day bricklayers are Europeans. 
The explanation is that in bricklaying no machinery is 
used, and hence the entire difference of wages is repre- 


sented in the cost of production. To the economic law by 
which high-priced labor really lowers the cost of production, 
Mr. Atkinson is apparently as much of a stranger as was 
Adam Smith or Gregory King, and in the sense in which 
he talks about the matter it is not true at all. 





Book Reviews. 


Who Pays Your Taxes? By BOLTON HALL. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. 1892. 239 pp. 

In this little book Mr. Bolton Hall advocates the 
single tax scheme on the rather self-contradictory plea 
that it is at once direct and the most completely distribu- 
ted tax of all, and therefore rests most widely on the 
shoulders of the whole community. As to this latter posi- 
tion he is of course correct. Burdens on real estate are 
shifted to consumers of every kind, from consumers of 
farm produce to those who use buildings, and all real 
estate is already adjusted to its various burdens. It has 
become a custom of the world that burdens should attach 
to real estate, and therefore in the whole business of that 
department these burdens are taken for granted. And 
it is precisely because of the easy, natural and certain dis- 
tribution of the real estate tax that it is best and most just 
for the community. 

But our notion of a direct tax is that it is one that can- 
not be shifted, but which stays where it is put. When a 
tax is levied on profits anywhere it stays there, because 
the receiver of profits cannot shift his burden to other 
shoulders. So a tax upon incomes cannot be shifted, and 
is a direct tax, and likewise always unpopular, as all direct 
taxes are. Any tax that moves from the person taxed to 
other persons is in the natural adjustment of business an 
indirect tax, because it goes far around to get its final 
resting place. But only such taxes as are actually so much 
out of pocket to the person first paying them are direct 
taxes. Nor is this a mere matter of nomenclature either, 
as might at first blush seem to be the case. For one ob- 
ject of levying what Mr. Bolton Hall and others call di- 
rect taxes, (under which title they include the real es- 
tate tax,) is that the payer of taxes should feel such pay- 
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ment acutely and resist high rates with corresponding 
energy. We, however, call this tax indirect because, be- 
ing shifted as it is to the public regularly and completely, 
the payer of it does not feel it, and therefore does not 
strenuously resist its high rate. The real reason for ad- 
vocating the single real estate tax is that it is least felt 
because most widely distributed, and therefore furthest 
from being a direct tax. 

But Mr. Bolton Hall seems also to mistake the nature 
of taxation altogether. He treats it as a necessary evil, 
to be abated to the utmost. He cites many examples of 
‘people ruined by taxation, and speaks of the immigration 
of Europeans to this country as being occasioned by the 
burdens of taxation imposed at home to support their 
armies and monarchs. And he undoubtedly represents 
the popular view. Taxation is everywhere regarded as a 
horrid imposition, to be shunned as much as possible and 
shirked even at the sacrifice of honesty. Every party 
makes a point of decrying the other party’s rate of taxa- 
tion, and boasts of its own economy in comparison. 

But this view of modern taxation is at once narrow, 
unjust and unwise. Where taxes are spent for their 
money’s worth they are not a burden but a profit to the 
community. They increase the public wealth, and there- 
fore they are not rightly considered when regarded as an 
evil. They may be ill spent, whieh only goes to show not 
that taxation is an evil, but that taxes may be collected 
and badly spent, and that ill-spent taxes are an evil, and 
this is true. But if taxes are well spent they may be pre- 
cisely the best investment the community can make. Take 
highways, for instance. Will not a public expenditure in 
making good highways be more profitable to a community 
than twice as much money spent in private outlay? And 
is not the money spent for public uses in general—paving, 
lighting, water-works, gas-works, and all the rest, pre- 
cisely the outlay which makes a city great, valuable and 
profitable? In fact, the more public money is spent legit- 
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imately the higher the grade of civilization procured. 
Not Constantinople, where there are no public works, but 
Paris, London and New York, where taxes are highest, 
are the great cities. 

To aim, therefore, at low taxes as a definite public ad- 
vantage is like aiming to live as cheaply as possible, a mere 
effort at degradation. To curtail public expenditures is 
like trying to live, like a Chinaman, for ten cents a days for 
the individual. The matter to watch in taxation is not tax 
rates, but the objects for which taxes are spent. Parsimony 
in taxation means no advance in public matters—stagnation, 
dirt, depravity. It is probable that no one in this country 
gets more for any money which he spends privately than he 
gets for what the state takes and spends for him. People 
without taxes are always of very low grade, like Tartars, 
Indians, savages ; and any civilized people have a better 
life than those untaxed tribes. It is doubtful if taxes ever 
impoverish to the extent that Mr. Hallimagines. At any 
rate, they have never yet reduced any people back to the 
poverty of the untaxed. When our people cease to grum- 
ble at tax rates and to cry for a mill or two less, and rather 
watch to see that money raised is well spent for mportant 
public uses, then our civilization will begin to advance by 
leaps and bounds. It isn’t tax uses that we should casti- 
gate, but tax waste. Mr. Hall thinks the only source of 
pure politics to be low taxes; he might as well say that the 
source of private virtue is low expense of living, and 
cite as an example Hindoostan or Eskimo. 














